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The third insists on but one Mediator between 
God and men, both ways,—not only for access 
to Him, but for intercourse with Him. It holds 
to the mediatorship of salvation in general unity 
with the second, but lays greater emphasis on 
the experience of direct intercourse, and the 
practical headship of Christ by his Spirit over 
all things to his Church and people. Its key- 
note was given to George Fox in the words: 
“There is one, Christ Jesus, that can speak to 
thy condition.” 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


THE FRIEND. 


A Religious and Literary Journal. 


SEVENTH-DAY, THIRD MONTH 11, 1899. 


Up to the year 1898 returns made by the 
Roman Catholic directories, showed that their 
“population” in the United States was 9,856,- 
622,—a gain of fifty four per cent. since 1880. 

The Protestant “ communicants ” for the same 
time was reported as numbering 16,032,609,— 
a gain of seventy three per cent. 

Neither can say that the other is dying out. 
But the Protestant rate of increase is greater, 
and its enumeration does not include all mere 
adherents, or attenders on their services, and 
also their children, as the Roman Catholic re- 
turns do. 





THE average salary paid to ministers of North- 
ern churches is found to be about eight hundred 
dollars; of Southern, five hundred dollars. Be- 
ing generally under agreement not to eke out 
their salaries by other employments, something 
in the way of half-fares, ministers’ rates, dona- 
tions, etc., comes in as a substitute. Very often 
they are men of high culture. Comparing the 
situation of a free and a bound ministry, we are 
reminded of the saying that “the ministry is 
the noblest of callings, and the meanest of trades.” 





Their Root Principles. 

We avail ourselves of a recent definition of 
Protestantism, to suggest the following by way 
of comparison : 

1. Romanism: Access to God through “ the 
church.” 

2. Protestantism: “The right of direct access 
to God through Jesus Christ.” 

3. Quakerism completes Protestantism by add- 
ing: The perceptible communication from God 
through Christ the Word. 

Thus the first presents as many mediators as 
it has priests. It is essentially sacerdotalism. 

The second recognizes one Mediator, Christ 
Jesus, between God and men, especially in the 
work of salvation. Pure Protestantism would 
limit itself to the one Mediator, but it is seldom 
found in its pure state. Most pastors supply 
some functions of priesthood. 



























The Present Day Service of the Society of 


Friends. 
There are numerous instances of the in- 


creasing perception and acknowledgment of the 
spiritual nature of the religion of Jesus Christ 
among the denominations which have long pro- 
fessed his name. 
published in the periodicals, and to read books 
of various modern religious writers will convince 
a reflecting mind of the changed tone that has 
come to pass in treating of the continuous ef.- 
fluence of the Spirit of Truth on the souls of 
men. So far had the promise of his outpouring 
been lost to view at the era of the rise of Friends, 
and for long years afterwards, that to ridicule 
the motions and guidance of this grace of God 
was allowed and indulged in by teachers and 
professors of religion, fearless of the denuncia- 
tion pronounced against the blasphemy of the 
Holy Spirit. On the other hand so confidently 
and constantly could the baptized of Christ 
among our predecessors in profession witness to 
this foundation truth by their experience of its 
inestimable value in all their exercises and 
labors in Christ’s name, that we may well be- 
lieve their testimony, corresponding so accurate- 
ly with that of the Holy Scriptures, has had its 
weight in convincing the opened hearts of many 
to embrace this glorious doctrine. 
once a scoff and a by-word is becoming an ab 
sorbing theme. 


To scan the pulpit discourses 


What was 


As a tenet or part of the Christian creed it has 


always been admitted by those of orthodox be- 


lief; yet its practical value in revealing to men 
and sealing to their understandings the very 
will and purpose of the Divine Being concern- 
ing them, in a way to make these clear to the 
enlightened understanding, was so far lost sight 
of that one who professed to be led by the 
Spirit would incur the epithet of fanatic. Al- 
though as stated above, not a few have come to 
esteem the influence of the Holy Spirit, there is 
still lacking in the experience of many such 
that full confidence in the promise of his pres- 
ence and power, as to mistrust his guidance in 
all that is valuable in the Christian life. The 
beginning of the work of grace in the human 


soul proceeds from a conviction of sin, and of 


alienation from the father’s house. “ When He 
is come He shall convince the world of sin.” 


We are by nature children of wrath; that is 
subject to the judgment of God because of of- 
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fending his righteous rule. The conviction of 
sin cannot be from our natural perceptions, be- 
cause they are already dimmed or darkened 
through our innate proneness to indulge in that 
which is grateful to a mind yet unrenewed by 
Divine Grace. The order of our creation is ac- 
cording to the Apostle’s teaching, first that 
which is natural, and afterwards that which is 
spiritual. A truth which is also included in the 
declaration of Jesus to Nicodemus, that to have 
a part in the kingdom of Heaven we must be 
born again. Born of water, representing both 
cleansing and refreshing, and of the Spirit, or 
the re-creating power of God working in us the 
obedience of faith. Through willingness to re- 
ceive Jesus Christ in all his offices, the soul now 
stands in a different relation to the Father of us 
all, having been delivered from the power of 
darkness and translated into the kingdom of 
the Son of his love. As there has been a spirit- 
ual birth, so there comes to be a spiritual life of 
righteousness; to be widely distinguished from 
that in which natural sense predominates. The 
state is attained wherein the things of God are 
spiritually discerned. 

Without tracing the growth of a believer 
from the infant’s and child’s state through pro- 
gressive development, to that of strong man- 
hood in the Christian life by partaking of heav- 
enly food, he imitates his Divine Master, who 
said,“ My meat is to do the will of Him who 
sent me and to finish his work.” Which growth 
all will admit who experience it; we may now 
begin to examine the position which as worship- 
pers of God and workers together with Him the 
disciples of Christ are to maintain. 

There is little found in the New Testament 
which prescribes or indicates any rules or forms 
to be observed in Divine worship. The obser- 
vations made at Jacob’s well are broad and 
comprehensive as to what true worship is, and 
completely separate it from ceremonial sanctity 
of an outward temple. Worship in spirit in- 
volvesa spiritual communication between asoul, 
the spiritual part of our being, and the Supreme 
Spirit who is from eternity. This may consist 
in silent adoration wherein the thoughts are 
lifted to the Deity in heart-felt praise and thanks- 
giving under a sense of the overshadowing of 
his presence and glorious power in mental 
prayer offered on behalf of ourselves or others 
for the blessings of his goodness in respect to 
needs felt at the time; or by an added impulse 
of the spirit of grace vocal expressions be given 
to these emotions. Speaking to the church for 
its edification, comfort and instruction; to the 
unconverted in the line of reproof, warning and 
invitation, under the inspiration of Him who 
knows the hearts of men, must be reckoned as 
worship; as indeed all faithful service in his 
name may be, involving as it does communion 
with Christ and anointing with holy oil. 

The Head of the Church having prescribed 
no outward formula in the time of his ministry 
among men to guide Christians in the mode of 
public or congregational worship, it was left to 
the apostles and believers in succession to em- 
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ploy these methods by which the gifts of the 
H. ly Spirit could be best received as a present 
guide to choose and prepare an acceptable sac- 
rifice suitable to the time and occasivn. It is 
evident, however, that the customs of the Jewish 
synagogue were copied in the religious assem- 
blies of the early converts. The Holy Scriptures 
were read and a simple exposition given of the 
import of the text, and its application made, by 
one called to the service. Singing of psalms 
was usual, as had been practised among the 
Jews.* Prayer is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Acts as being offered in their gatherings, in which 
there was a general participation, as would ap- 
pear from second chapter, furty second verse. 
That this was both vocal and silent may be rea- 
sonably inferred. The converts from Judaism 
to Christianity retained many of the outward 
forms in which they had been educated. To 
the Gentile confessors greater liberty was al- 
lowed in a release from much of the Mosaic law 
that did not relate to inherent righteousness. 
j While the plain teaching of Christ was yet 
accepted by the body of believers, restraint was 
given to a common tendency of humanity to 
substitute exterior rites and activities for the 
interior communion of the spirit and its prompt- 
ings to real worship. Worldly power and its 
assumptions came within the grasp of the lead- 
ers of the church through the decline of the life 
of religion in the hearts of the great body of 
its membership. As the opportunity was thus 
admitted by indifference, in place of the sim- 
plicity of early love, zeal and dedication there 
was substituted a system of symbolic perform- 
ances that at length grew into the combination 
of Jewish ceremonial and heathen observances 
that constitute the ritual of the Romish wor- 
ship. There has been repeated in the history of 
the church from one period to another this 
same tendency to displace a true indwelling 
with the gift of grace by outwardness ; whereby 
shadows have taken the room of the real, and 
types that of the life Divine which Jesus Christ 
came to bestow abundantly on his people. 

To withstand this tendency to a counterfeit 
religion which can be assumed without passing 
through the one baptism that now saves admin- 
istered by Christ to every sincere candidate for 
the election of grace, it is that Friends point to 
the path which Truth had pronounced to be 
narrow ; that they deny their own or any man’s 
authority to direct a mode or acts of worship 
except as led by the Bishop of their souls; it is 
for this they wait upon Him as Head over all 
things to his church, that all devotion, adora- 
tion and service of praise may be in his name 
through the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
When imbued with this faith they deeply 
realize that without Him they can do nothing, 
and relying on his promised care for his flock 
they prove that He is present to aid in the time 
of need. 

That there has been a progressive and increas 
ing perception of the spiritual character of the 
Christian religion since the dawn of the reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century will not be disputed. 
With the ri-e of Friends a marked advance was 
made. Believing that “Christ had come to teach 
his people himself,” they found that in taking 
his yoke upon them they learned of Him the way 
to worship acceptably. The attitude of their 
souls was a waiting expectancy ; and being made 
alive by his resurrection power, their service was 
not in vain. Thousands were made to rejvice in 
a close personal access to the Throne of Grace 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































* Neander in Church History. 






















lest the temptation to assimilate the worship 
and religious standards of other denominations 
by whom we are surrounded may become too 
strong to be resisted, when once the voice of 
the charmer has gained a hearing, and the love 
of ease seduced our people, as in the downward 
course of ancient Israel, who so fatally wavered 


out of the iron furnace. 


THE FRIEND. 


and came to experience the priesthood and me- 
diatorship of Christ, through whom their pray- 
ers were efficacious, and their sacrifices accepta- 
ble. 
priesthood had failed to satisfy souls hungering 
for the bread and water of life. 
of fleshly desire, and in lifting up the heart to 
God in a humble dependence on a supply of the 
spirit of his Son, power was given to worship 
aright, the spiritual perceptions were brightened 
and increased in proportion to the degree of 
self-abuegation and faithful compliance with 
commands given, Thus it was that a holy fear 
of offering strange fire restrained from following 
a pre-arranged service in which the Spirit’s mo- 
tions, which are like the wind that blows where 
it lists, may be unfelt and his voice drowned in 
the noise of uninspired expression. 


The ministrations of a humanly ordained 


In the silence 


These lines have been prompted by a concern 


in their allegiance to Him who brought them 
The wisdom of the 
world is now, as ever, foolishness with God; and 
if we fail in our contention for the truth, that 
the gospel is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one who believeth, and that this same 
power must be the authority for all worship 
and service in Christ’s name, his use for our or- 
ganization will have passed away, and we be- 
come as salt that has lost its savor. 

We who have lived nearly to or beyond the 
years allotted to men, regard with strong inter- 
est the generation about to succeed us in the 
active work of our branch of the church mili- 
tant. May you dear younger Friends realize in 
the dedication of your lives through the obedi 
ence of faith, that He is fulfilling his promise, 
“Lo! I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world :” that they who follow Him do 
not walk in darkness, but have the light of life. 
May your faith grow strong in all that our 
Father in heaven has provided in the sending 
of his Son, both as the Lamb of God who takes 
away the sin of the world, and as the Lord from 
heaven, a life-giving Spirit. 

Thus walking in the Light you shall have all 
the blessings and privileges of sonship. The 
word will dwell richly in you. Bringing forth 
out of the good treasure of your hearts, your 
testimony of that you have seen with your eyes, 


wnd your hands have handled of the word of 


Life will reach the witness for truth in the 
hearts of others, and your labors will not be in 
vain in the Lord. 


JONATHAN E. Ruwoaps. 
Second Month, 1899. 





ORDINARILY, the toad hibernates in the 
earth, preferably in dry soil not apt to freeze. 
It buries itself backward, its hind feet and the 
end of its body serving to scoop out a hole, 
while it pushes itself in with its forelegs. Once 
buried, it leaves no trace whatever of its hiding 
pluce. When it is in a temperature near the 
freezing point its own temperature is three- 
fourths to one and one-fourth degrees higher 
than that of the surrounding medium.—Jntelli- 
gencer. 

“Wuat a bond a great truth is! This was 
the glory of Christianity. It substituted a 
spiritual for an outward bond.” 
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Foods as Remedies. 


This list of food remedies compiled month] 
by The Housekeeper is well worth consideration, 

Celery is invaluable as a food for those suf. 
fering from avy form of rheumatism, for diseases 
of the nerves, and nervous dyspepsia. 

Lettuce is useful to those suffering from in. 
sominia. 

Water-cress is a remedy for scurvy. 

Peanuts for indigestion. They are especially 
recommended for corpulent diabetes. Peanuts 
are made into a wholesome and nutritious soup, 
are browned and used as coffee, are eaten as a 
relish simply baked, or are prepared and served 
as salted almonds. 

Salt to check bleeding at the lungs, and asa 
nervine and tonic for weak, thin-blooded in- 
valids. Combined with hot water it is useful for 
certain forms of dyspepsia, liver complaint, ete, 

Onions are almost the best nervine known. 
No medicine is so useful in cases of nervous 
prostration, and there is nothing else that will 
so quickly relieve and tone up a worn-out sys- 
tem. Onions are useful in all cases of coughs, 
colds and influenza; in consumption, insomnia, 
hydrophobia, scurvy, gravel, and kindred liver 
complaints. Eaten every other day, they soon 
have a clearing and whitening effect on the 
complexion. . 

Spinach is useful to those suffering with gravel. 

Asparagus is used to induce perspiration. 

Carrots for sufferers from asthma. 

Turnips for nervous disorders, and for scurvy. 

Raw beef proves of great benefit to persons 
of frail constitution, and to those suffering from 
consumption. It is chopped fine, seasoned with 
salt, and heated by placing it in a dish in hot 
water. It assimilates rapidly, and affords the 
best of nourishment. 

The apple is such a common fruit that few 
persons are familiar with its remarkably effica- 
cious medicinal properties. Everybody ought 
to know that the very best thing he can do is 
to eat an apple just before going to bed. The 
apple is excellent brain fuod, because it has 
more phosphoric acid, in an easily digestible 
shape, than any other fruit known. It excites 
the action of the liver, promotes sound and 
healthy sleep, and thoroughly disinfects the 
mouth. It also agglutinates the surplus acids 
of the stomach, helps the kidney secretion and 
prevents calculous growth, while it obviates in- 
digestion, and is one of the best preventives of 
diseases of the throat. Next to lemon and orange 
it is also the best antidote for the thirst and 
craving of persons addicted to the alcohol and 
opium habit. When persons have been speak- 
ing or singing, and are hoarse or weary, there 
is perhaps nothing better than to scrape a sour 
apple into a tumble of cold water, add a little 
sugar, and then eat it slowly with a spoon. 
When the throat has been irritated with salt 
and pepper and condiments, a scraped apple in 
water will kill the poison of the salt and bring 
the throat into a cool and healthful condition. 
It also cleanses the teeth, kills disease germs, 
and in various ways promotes the general health, 

An eminent medical authority once said of 
buttermilk which was of good quality: “ Long 
experience has demonstrated it to be an agent 
of superior digestibility. It is indeed a true 
milk peptone; that is, milk already partly di- 
gested, the coagulation of the coagulable portion 
being loose and flaky, and not of that firm, im 
digestible nature which is the result of the 
action of gastric juice upon cow’s sweet milk. 
It is a decided laxative, a fact which must be 
borne in mind in the treatment of typhoid fever, 
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and which may be turned to advantage in the 
treatment of habitual constipation, It is a diu- 
retic, and may be used to advantage in some 
kidney troubles. It resembles koumiss in its 
nature, and, with the exception ot that article, 
is the most grateful, refreshing. and digestinle 
of the products of milk. In some cases of gas- 
tric ulcer and cancer of the stomach, it is the 
only food that can be retained. 




































they possessed, the other by ten Dukhobortsi. 
Barley, rye and potatves were sown, and the 
crop was comparatively satisfactory. 

Svon after the return of the twenty settlers 
who had been earning their living at the village 
of the Skopisi, a new party of exiled Dukho- 
borisi arrived at Notora, numbering forty-two 
persons, Thus the number of people to be ac- 
commodated and maintained in that wilderness 
was more than doubled, while the means for ac- 
commodation remained as poor as ever. So it 
was decided by the community that a party of 
twenty should again leave the settlement, to di- 
minish the number of “ mouths,” and earn some 
money. This time they were more fortunate. 
As it was harvest time, they were paid over two 
pounds a month each. Meanwhile the remain- 
ing settlers at Notora, who had now five horses 
in their possession, undertook the clearing of a 
portion of the primeval forest for agricultural 
purposes. The work was, perhaps, harder than 
labor in the mines; still the Dukhobortsi were 
so far successful as to get ready twenty-seven 
acres of new arable land. With the setting in 
of the summer they gathered in a crop of hay, 
and in the autumn of 1898 they had their first 
winter sowing, comprising three hundred and 
sixty pounds of rye, At the same time the 
building was pushed on vigorously. But the 
position of the Dukhobortsi — their isolation 
from the civilized world, the wildness of the 
place, the severity of the climate—was not very 
much better than that of Nansen on an ice- 
bound stretch of Arctic land, without his wealth 
of modern appliances for coping with the se- 
verity of nature. And yet, owing to untiring 
energy and courage, that band of noble-minded, 
though simple, men, much exhausted by pre- 
vious imprisonment and trials, torn from their 
families, contrived to establish a real outpost of 
civilization in a savage wilderness. 

Last Eighth Month the Dukhobortsi received 
permission to go in search of work and wages 
as far as the town of Yakoutsk, and a party of 
fifleen again availed themselves of it. Their 
journey was exceedingly trying. Even in the 
Eighth Month the nights in this part of Siberia 
are frosty, and the poor men had to sleep without 
any shelter, sometimes drenched through. They 
had to go for twenty days in two small over- 
loaded boats along the rivers Lena and Aldan, 
mostly dragging the boats by means of ropes, 
tumbling down into the river when the unsteady 
soil of the bank gave way under their feet, and 
having sometimes to wade in cold water. The 
store of bread they had with them wassoon ex- 
hausted, while it was impossible to procure any 
on the way. Once in Yakoutsk, the poor Duk- 
hobortsi were much disappointed ; they were not 
allowed to stay in the town, and had to go for 
work to the neighboring villages of the Skopisi, 
The Government allowance, at first denied for | to whom they engaged themselves for the whole 
the year 1898, was finally granted, but only to | of this winter for rather low wages. 
the amount of twopence a day per man; yet| The Notora Dukhobortsi are aware of the 
this money, accumulated, was now their only | emigration of their brethren to Cyprus and 
resource for procuring flour, together with some | Canada. Very naturally they manifest the 
butter and salt, for the community at Notora. | greatest interest in this arrangement, and dream 

The twelve who remained there (ten of the | of being permitted to join the emigrants. It is, 
original settlers and two sectarians of a similar | however, very doubtful whether the permission 
denomination ordered to join them from other | will ever be granted, as they are all of the con- 
places of exile), did not waste their time in the | scription age, while the Tzar’s government seems 
absence of their comrades. They prepared all | to be firm in enforcing military service among 
the timber necessary for the building of a house, | them, or, if impossible, to replace it by exile for 
sawed a great deal of it into boards, and pre-| the same term—eighteen years. — Munchester 
_ a stretch of land for future ploughing. | Guardian. 

his was begun as soon as the climate would Cea 
permit—that is, in Fifth Month — with two THERE is but one failure, and that is, not to 


The Dukhobortsi in Cyprus. 

Recent advices received from Cyprus state 
that the Dukhobors are now thus distributed : 
About five hundred at Athalassa, about four 
‘hundred and fifty at Pergamo, about one hun- 
dred at Riddells, and ninety at Kyklia. There 
are hardly any serious diseases, but many slight 
cases of intermittent fever. The doctor comes 
only to Athalassa now. The Russian nurses 
seem capable, and are cheerful and pleasant 
with the Russians. They run up very heavy 
bills for drugs. 

Notwithstanding the lovely weather and the 
attractive appearance of Cyprus, with fresh corn 
and wild flowers springing up on every side, the 
Dukhobors, incited by those abroad, are bent 
on going away, and care but little to cultivate 
here. 

The new house at Athalassa is about finished 
and there will be five good, airy rooms in which 
to nurse people. Sheep’s milk is now procura- 
ble, and we have preserved meat from England. 
—London Friend. 


Dukhobortsi Exiles in Siberia. 

Some account was recently given of the ban- 
ishment in Ninth Month, 1897, of thirty Duk- 
hobortsi of conscription age to the region of the 
river Notora, a desert in the Yakoutsk Province 
of Siber'a. The whole winter of 1897-8 these 
exiles had to live in a Toungouz urta (cabin), 
which they bought from these nomadic natives, 
and ultimately improved and somewhat en- 
larged. Still the cold in this dwelling was so 
intense that its inhabitants had to sleep the 
whole winter in felt boots and sheepskin over- 
coats. The crowding and lack of daylight (an 
urta has no regular windows, inasmuch as no 
glass could be procured in the place) were addi- 
tional trials. The store of victuals the settlers 
brought with them was soon nearly exhausted, 
and the Dukhobortsi had to apply to the Gov- 
ernor of the Yakoutsk Province for permission 
to leave their settlement in search of work, as 
otherwise they would have to die from starva- 
tion. The permit was given, and on Second 
Month 14, 1898, twenty of the Dukhobortsi 
went to the nearest villages of sectarians of a 
very different creed from their own, called 
Skoptsi, who gave them exceedingly low wages, 
in fact only just enough to keep them alive. 


ploughs, one drawn by the only horse which | be true to the best one knows.—Cunon Farrar. | 















For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Contrast. 


[When we enquire wisely, concerning the for- 
mer days of our religious Society, we may doubt- 
less find that each of them had its sufficient evil 
and trouble. Comparing the peace and har- 
mony of our Quarterly Meetings lately in ses- 
aion, with the tollowing relic of the past, we 
may be somewhat comforted on reading these 
observations on a Quarterly Meeting held in 
Philadelphia two hundred and seven years ago. 


—Ep.] 


John Humphrey, a Welsh Friend, living in 
or near Philadelphia, wrote to his fellow-country- 
man Thomas Lloyd, an account of the Quarter- 
ly Meeting held in that city during the Spring 
of 1692. George Keith had greatly disturbed 
the comfort of the meeting, although professing 
to hold the doctrines of the Society of Friends 
at that time. 

Being a man of unusual intelligence and hav- 
ing stood as one of the foremost exponents of 
Quakerism he had quite a following. 

John Humphrey remarks the sufferings he 

and Thomas Lloyd endured while in their na- 
tive land, after they had joined Friends. 
” Recalling a certain prolonged dispute with 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, in the town hall of 
Llanvilling, Wales, about ten years before, John 
Humphrey compares the “ modesty and moral- 
ity” of all who took part in that dispute with 
“the disorder of the discourse at our Quarterly 
Meeting.” 

“ The scoffing, reviling, uncivil behavior one 
towards another, especially towards thee (T. L.) 
bringeth fresh into my mind the manner and 
method” of the former occasion, “ which was 
carried on of their side with far more modesty, 
gravity, deliberation and sobriety than the mea- 
sure thou hast received from George and his 
party.” . . . “Butthedrift of my scribbling 
to thee at this time is, to impart unto thee my 
present cogitating by comparing the time present 
with the time past; the time of our perplexity 
with the time of our prosperity,—suffering and 
governing ; the danger of the one and the safety 
of the other. 

“ By tracing Christianity from the days of the 
Apostles to this very day, we may have a cloud 
of witnesses to resolve us. I cannot look upon 
government to the followers of Jesus, but as a 
pinnacle, or very high mountain, where satan 
hath commission (by permission) to transfer 
them to the top thereof, where he may show 
them the world and the glory thereof which 
they could not behold from the vale of affliction 
and where having no power to defend them- 
selves they lean upon their beloved. 

“When I see so much charing in our meet- 
ings that doth bereave us of the comfort and 
joy which our adversaries could not take away 
trom us; and on the other hand, so many dead 
flies marring our ointment and our worship, it 
appears that self is our chief adversary, that 
letteth and will let until it be taken out of the 
Way. By these ponderings sometimes I am 
troubled and my spirit is overwhelmed within 
me so that it shall cast me down on the ground 
under the trees among the creep worms. 

“T shall find in my heart to say to the small 
ant that is busy in the dust ‘Thou art my 
brother and to the turtle dove that groweth in 
the bush thou art my sister; thy voice is as the 
voice of David, when he mourned for Saul and 
Jonathan who fell on Mount Gilboa, by the 
hands of the Philistines. 

“*Thy tone is as the tone of the daughter of 
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Zion in the day of her calamity, when she was 
carried away to Babylon; we think thy theme 
and prose of thy lamentation is taken out 
of Jeremiah, “ How is the gold become dim; 
how is the most fine gold changed!” I know 
the Redeemer of Zion took notice of Nathaniel 
when he was under the tree. I will be of your 
Society.’ 

“Thus I am bold and intimate with thee to 
express my tossed thoughts—Not that I would 
pretend to any new revelations or manifesta- 
tions, but in a sense of the true love and care 
wrought upon my soul for the prosperity of 
Truth.” 


instead of this, it is our duty to rise from those 
complainings up to the highest moods of joyful 
thanksgivings. Our trials at their worst are as 
nothing to our mercies. Shame on us for our 
thanklessness! There is a right and a wrong 
way of looking forward. To anticipate rightly 
is to hope—and Hope is God’s angel of content 
singing in the bosom. The hopeful man sees 
even in a present evil the germ of a coming 
good.— Wadsworth, 1859. 


John Yeardley and his Travels. 


(Continued from page 234.) 

“From Kreuznach they returned to Bonn, 
stopping at Darmstadt, Wiesbaden and Neu- 
wied. John Yeardley had allowed some dis- 
couragement to enter his mind in regard to the 
meeting they had had the previous month at 
the Countess Stynum’s. They found, however, 
on repeating their visit to this place, that the 
occasion in question had been one ‘of peculiar 
benefit and encouragement.’ They renewed 
their religious intercourse with the Countess 
and her friends to their great refreshment and 
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Spirit being poured out upon all—sons and 
daughters. A sweet feeling was present with 
us, and supplication was offered under much 
solemnity.’” 

“*13th.—The Countess Schaffgotsch sent her 
butler with a message from the castle that she 
would be glad if we would call on her. She 
gave us a hearty reception, and thanked us for 
taking so much interest about the people. On 
our presenting her with some books,— But | am 
a Catholic, she said. We told her that made 
no difference to us; we loved all who loved the 
Lord Jesus. She spoke very sweetly of the in- 
fluence of the Spirit. 

“*14th.—The Countess paid us a long visit, 
and spoke much of the Roman Catholic faith, 
She has no more faith in the efficacy of the 
prayers of the saints than I have, and said she 
had not prayed to them now for four years; 
their church only advises, not commands it. 

“*16th.—We went to dine with the Countess 
Reden and her sister, who lived at the castle in 
Buchwald, one of the most lovely spots in the 
most lovely of countries. It is truly a peaceful 
abode, whose inmates fear their God, love their 
neighbor, and greatly esteem their king. We 
had been announced to the Countess from Ber- 
lin a week before; she and her amiable sister 
received us as a brother and sister beloved in 
the Lord. I never witnessed more intelligence 
combined with Christian politeness and real 
simplicity. The Countess is about seventy-six 
years of age; she is the president of the Bible 
Society, and the spiritual mother of all that is 
good in the neighborhood.’” 

“ On arriving at Dresden, it became evident 
that Martha Yeardley, who had suffered much 
for some time from an affection of the windpipe, 
required repose and medical care; and they 
concluded to rest awhile at the baths of Téplitz. 
The illness of his wife, and some degree of bodi- 
ly indisposition from which he himself suffered, 
did not prevent John Yeardley from employing 
the time in the diffusion of evangelical truth. 

“He had heard at Berlin that within a few 
months several hundred Bibles and Testaments 
had been sent into Bohemia, and had been 
eagerly bought there by awakened persons. He 
thought that if a translation could be made into 
the Bohemian language of some simple religious 
tracts, much good might be done by their dis- 
semination ; but he supposed that the intolerant 
laws of the Austrian Empire, which forbade all 
freedom of religious action, were still in full 
foree. His account of his feelings and those 
of Martha Yeardley under the burden which 
this supposition imposed on them, and of the 
agreeable manner in which permission was un- 
expectedly granted them to print and circulate 
their little messengers of peace, must be given 
in his own words :— 

“Our hearts yearned towards the people, 
but we were afraid to give them tracts, which 
in other places had often been the means to con- 
versation and to making acquaintance. This 
brought us low in mind; the body was already 
weak enough before. We thought it would not 
































































Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
The Holy Scriptures. 


The Scriptures were generally given forth to 
the people of God ; part to the Jews, part to the 
Christians. He that is born of the Jife, hath a 
right unto them, and can read and understand 
them in the spirit which dwells in the life. But 
he that is not born of the spirit is but an in- 
truder, and doth but steal other men’s light, 
and other men’s conditions and experiences into 
his carnal understanding; for which they were 
never intended, but only to be read and seen 
in that Light which wrote them. 

And all these carnal apprehensions of his 
(with all the faith, hope, love, knowledge, exer- 
cises, etc., which he hath gained into his spirit 
hereby; with all his prayers, tears and fasts, 
and other imitations), will become loss to him 
(for he must be stripped of them all, and be- 
come so much the more naked), when God re- 
covers his scriptures from man’s dark spirit 
(which hath torn them, and exceedingly pro- 
faned them with his conceivings, guessings and 
imaginings), and restores them again to his 
people. 

The prophets, and apostles, who wrote the 
scriptures, first had the life in them; and he 
who understands their words, must first have 
the lifeinhim. He that understands the words 
of life must first have life in himself. And the 
life, from which the words came, is the measurer 
of the words, and not the words of the life. And 
when the scripture is interpreted by the life and 
spirit which penned it, there is then no more 
jangling and contending about it: for all this 
is out of the life; from and in that spirit, nature, ‘ ‘ af 
and mind, where the lust, the enmity, the con- gospel missions, observing, “ With you, then, 
tentions are; and not the unity, the love, the | there is liberty for all to speak when moved by 
peace. the Holy Spirit, just as in the primitive church.” 

But this is it which undoeth all; the dead This observation led us to several points of our 
spirit of man reads the scriptures, and from | discipline, and he seemed delighted that a society 
that wisdom, which is in the death (not know- existed whose practice, in many things, came so 
ing the mind of the spirit), gives meanings: and | near to that of the primitive church. Before 
from believing and practising the things there | paring the spirit of supplication came over us, 
spoken of (which death may do, as well as speak under which prayer was offered, particularly 
of the same, gathers a hope that all shall be for this aged servant of the Lord. His disin- 
well at last for Christ’s sake; though it feel not terestedness is great. The king will sometimes 
the purification, the cleansing, the circumcision, | 8'Ve him money, that he may take relaxation 
which cuts off the body of sin and death here | i" going to the baths, ete. But so susceptible is 
(for it is not to be cut off hereafier), and so gives | bis heart for many who are necessitous that he 
an entrance into the everlasting kingdom, where | Will often give to others all that he has received. 
the King of Righteousness is seen, known, and'| The good king has then to repeat his gift, and 






















“*12th.—The evening was spent with the 
Countess, in a quiet and more private interview 
than she had with us the last time, owing to so 
many strangers being present. After tea we 
had a long conversation on various religious 
subjects, particularly on some points relating to 
the principles of Friends, arising from what she 
had read in the books we left with her in our 
former visit. We were glad of an opportunity 
to answer her questions. A few of her private 
friends were present, much to our comfort. 
Befure leaving, the forty-sixth Psalm was read, 
and we had a comforting time together: the 
Lord be praised! How sweet in Him is the 
fellowship of the gospel !’” 

Under date of Fourth Mo. 23rd, 1850, John 
Yeardley writes: “‘At three o’clock we had a 
sweet interview with Professor Neander, an aged 
man of a striking figure and a Jewish counte- 
nance, pervaded by heavenly calmness, and il- 
lumined by the bright shades of gospel light. 
His eyes are become dim through excessive 
study ; his heart is very large, full of love and 
hope in Jesus Christ. He seemed pleased to 
hear some account of the order of our Society, 
particularly with regard to the ministry and 
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worshipped in spirit. send him away almost by force from his labors.’ ” | do to pass through the country in this state of 
Isaac PENINGTON. “ They resided a month at Warmbrunn. Some | depression, without trying to remove the cause. 





—_—_—_—_— of the simple incidents which befell them there 
Some men are always on the watch for some- | form the subjects of the following extracts :— 
thing to feel bad about. In the midst of lives} “‘ Fifth Month 10th.—Yesterday was a tho- 
full of mercies; they lie in wait for small af-| rough rainy day; but in the afternoon, to our 
flictions, as a spider for flies in a flower’s sweet | surprise, came in eight men together, who had 
bell. Sure we are they are always complaining, | heard of strangers having arrived in Warm- 
and they settle down into a fixed habit of dis-| brunn to visit those who love the Saviour. We| kindly, and looked pleased with my tract, say- 
quiet till their “high calling of God” seems | explained to them our religious principles ; their | ing as he turned over its innocent little pages, 
but a constant nursing of small troubles. Now, | countenances brightened when we spoke of the | Ah, nothing about politics; nothing against the 


I went, therefore, the next morning to the head 
of the authorities, took with me one of our little 
tracts, mostly Scripture extracts, and asked 
whether I might be allowed to have the little 
book, or such as I then presented to him, printed 
for circulation. He received me politely, indeed 
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religion of the country: it is very good, it is 

beautiful. You are quite at liberty to print and 

circulate such tracts as these. And when he 

found that the object was to do good to all, with- 

out cost to the receiver, he said, That is lovely.’” 
(To be continued.) 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Extracts from a Recent Version of the Psalms. 


A brook, whose waters make glad the City 
of God, 

Is the Most High in His habitation.—Ps. 
xlvi: 4. 


Yet no one can buy himself off, 

None makes payment to God for himself. 

The ransom of his soul is too dear, and there 
is fureve ‘an end of him.—xlix: 7, 8. 


God brings home the forsaken, 

He leads forth prisoners to comfort ; 

Only the rebellious dwell in land that is 
parched.—Ixviii: 6. 


For Sun and Shield is Jehovah: 

Grace and majesty He imparts. 

He denies not prosperity to those who live 
honestly.—Ixxxiv: 11. 


Remember, O Lord, what life is! 
And on what fleeting foundations thou hast 
created mankind !—Ixxxix: 47. 


The generation of men is ever shifting. 
They are like the herb which springs anew. 
—xe: 5. 


We bring our years to an end like a thought. 
—xe: 9. 


Our life lasts seventy years, 

Or, at the most, eighty, 

And its unrest is toil and emptiness.—xe : 10. 

Teach us, thereford, to number our days, 

That we may enter the gateway of wisdom.— 
xe: 12. 


Thou who sittest under the shelter of the 
Most High, 

Who abidest in the shadow of the Almighty, 

Say thou to Jehovah; “ My Refuge and my 
Fortress, 

My God, in whom I trust!”—xci: 1, 2. 

Flood calls to flood in the sound of thy heavy 
showers. 

All thy surges and billows go over me.— 
Ixii: 7. 

O Jehovah, in thy tent, who dares to sojourn ? 

On Thy holy mountain, who dares to dwell ? 


He who lives blamelessly and practices right- 
eousness, 

And speaks from his heart what is true.— 
xv: 1, 2. 


Squadrons I shatter by aid drawn from Thee; 
Walls I vault over by the help of my God.— 
xviii: 29. 


Who made my foot like the foot of a hind, 
So that firmly I stand on my heights.—xviii: 


33. 


Sweeter than honey and the droppings from 
the comb.—xix: 10. 


But who can perceive his errors? 

Of those committed unawares hold me guilt- 

less | 
And protect Thy servant from the arrogant 

that they rule not over me, 


Then shall I be blameless, and free from gross 


transgression.— xix : 12, 13. 







darkness, 


xxiii: 45. 












Yea, though I walk through a valley of deep 


I fear no harm ; Thou art with me; 
Thy staff and thy crook, they comfort me.— 


The godly He leads in right courses, 
To the godly He teaches his way.—xxv: 9. 


In thy hand are my fortunes.—xxxi: 15. 


Blessed be Jehovah ; 
He has shown me wonderful favor in time of 


distress.—xxxi: 21. 


Keep thine integrity, and strive after upright- 


ness ; 


For to the man of peace the future belongs. 


—xxxvii: 37. 


Kneel ye before Jehovah in holy adornment. 


—xxix: 2. 


Here is one who is pious, whose call Jehovah 
heard and helped him out of all troubles.— 
xxxiv: 6. 


In my thoughis a fire burned.—xxxix: 3. 


Sheer splendor is the king’s daughter, 
Pearls woven in gold is her garment.—xlv : 


13. 





SPIRIT-VISION. 
MARGARET J, PRESTON. 





If we were told—and attestation came 

From thousands who had -een Him—that once more 
Christ walked Judea’s valleys as of yore: 

And that his marvellous power was just the same 
As when He wrought the miracle whose fame 
Spread from the Syrian coast to Jordan’s shore ; 
Would we not hasten lands and ocean’s o'er, 
Urged by one passionate, one consuming aim, 

To see and hear, touch and find peace. 


And yet, 
What countless multitudes have proved it true! 
Through fvith’s clear vision, He to us may be 
Nearer than to the crowds within whose view 
He stood upon the slopes of Olivet, 
Or sat and taught by the Tiberian sea. 


Our Children as our Judges. 


Our sophisticated minds can hardly realize 
the unprejudiced, “ at first hand ” impressions of 
young children, and it would doubtless be a 
book of amazing revelation which should record 
in any ordinary family the thoughts of these 
children about their parents. 

A busy young matron, full of affairs, run- 
ning hurriedly back to her interrupted work, 
encountered her five year old girlie at the head 
of the stairs. The brown eyes were very seri- 
ous and inquiring. “So you forgave Mrs, Tim- 
mins, mamma; | saw you kiss her good-by.” 

Astonished at the child’s evidently anxious 
mood and solemn little address, she said hastily : 
“ What in the world do you mean, Rosa? I have 
nothing to forgive Mrs. Timmins.” 

“Oh! but you were so angry when she came, 
and I heard you tell auntie that she was tire- 
some and very annoying, and that you had no 
time for her long visits, and I heard you speak 
so nicely when she went away and tell her to 
come in whenever she could, and then when you 
kissed her I knew you were not angry any 
more.” 

Kisses in nursery-land meant repentance ac- 
cepted and the seal of full forgiveness, and Rosy’s 
heart, troubled for her irritated mother, felt that 
now she had come out into the “ clear shining” 
of peace, and that her visitor was assoiled of all 
her sins. Over the nursery mantelpiece was an 
illumination : “ Truth before all things.” 











flush as she reseated herself at her desk, and 
she said to her sister: “ Children do think the 


most extraordinary things.” 
The whole category of our small or great in- 


consistencies passes befure this unimpanelled 
jury. They listen with eagerness to whatever 


reveals to them the realities of life; they are in- 
tensely interested in what makes known to them 
the aims and purposes of their parents. They 
weigh the meaning of words and turn them over 
and over in their strangely acquisitive minds, 
trying to gather what the true import is. 

The most loving and careful tuition as to 
what is true, or charitable, or honest, is as noth- 
ing before the influence of our petty treacheries 
to our social affiliations and our joy over a keen 
bargain. The triumph of the man who re- 
hearses to his wife how he “ got the best” of his 
fellow-struggler in the transactions of the day, 
sets a fuir-minded boy wondering in a very 
curious fashion as to what that sort of success 
means, and if he loves his father, he assures 
himself that it must be right and a fine thing to 
take advantage when the opportunity arises. No 
need to warn Tom Jones that the arrow he has 
chosen is not straight, nor to tell him of the dan- 
ger of a stumble on the track: “ He ought to 
use his eyes and look out for himself.” 

Not seldom do we lose that love which is the 
innermost craving of our lives, that half-ador- 
ing love which some few mothers win from their 
children, because they have unconsciously tested 
our largeness of heart and sincerity of word and 
deed toward others, and fuund us wanting. The 
life of the world, the measureless something 
which we call “social obligation,” so tends to 
“ make-believes ” of every sort, that we contin- 
ually offend their unsophisticated ideas of right 
and wrong, and without formulating their de- 
cisions, they no longer look to us as fulfilling 
their ideas of honor and truth. 

Especially injurious to our children’s respect 

for us is the detection that we live beyond our 
means, that we are trying to appear to have 
what we have not, and that to do this, we are 
willing to buy what we cannot pay for. The 
boy whose eager ambition reaches out for further 
educational advantages which he is told that 
his father cannot affurd, has his own ideas of 
the costly decoration of the dinner-table and the 
magnificent gowns in which his mother sits at 
its head. The girl who knows that her ball- 
dress represents a merchant and a dressmaker 
unpaid is uot satisfied by the notice its pre- 
eminent beauty won from the reporters in the 
public press, nor is her mother as dear to her as 
if she had denied her the luxury she could not 
afford. 
If we can win the belief of our children in 
the practical reality of our principles, that the 
laws we make for them are obeyed by us be- 
cause we believe they are right, we have done 
more to win a lasting affection than if we in- 
dulged their wildest whims at the cost of their 
respect. 

I doubt if anything lowers a mother more 
effectually and permanently in her daughter’s 
eyes than the pursuit of so-called “social recog- 
nition” by aping and rivalling those richer and 
more prominently before the public. The dance 
may have been delightful, the scene a dream of 
loveliness, but deep down in the heart of the 
girl, who knows that her admission has been 
toiled for and angled for through weary days of 
joyless visiting and the bestowal of unsought at- 
tentions, there is something left which makes 
it all a very dear purchase at such exceeding 


Mamma’s cheeks glowed with an unusual | cost. 
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Maneuvring of all sorts is instinctively ab- | the easily sliding scale which shall weigh how 
horrent to normal, right-minded children, and | much truth is required in their daily lives. If 


they are very shrewd in their discernment of it. 
They find it more trying to have been cajoled 
than to have been obliged to do a thing because 
it is right. And insiucere speech is a very thin 
disguise to their clear-eyed perceptivun, whether 
addressed to themselves or to others. 

Many a young girl of twelve or fourteen, 
called to the drawing-room to see some in- 
terested visitor, has returned to the school-room 
with very confused thoughts as to what her 
mother meant by saying all those delightful 
things to the ladies she had just met, when she 
had so often heard her say that she disliked or 
disapproved of them. The sense of weariness 
often precedes emancipation and “ coming out” 
into the place and privileges of the world ; al- 
ready it seems too great a toil to be so unreal 
and so untrue to her convictions as her mother 
has to be. 

Unloving hospitality is also a source of wonder 
to children. What is it all for, this beautiful 
and laboriously prepared entertainment of folk 
who are neither friends of the heart nor closely 
bound in any way? “We really must ask those 
people to dinner” has astrange meaning which 
they cannot puzzle out. The discussion of the 
weakness, the fully and the bad form of the 
guests so honored, after all has been done that 
money and skill can devise to gratify their eyes 
and their palates, does not make it easier for an 
honest boy and girl to understand and trust 
their parents implicitly. 

Our children ought to act upon us as extra- 
ordinary promoters of nobility of character ; to 
be, as it were, detected by them in doubtful 
purposes and unworthy effurts for unworthy am- 
bitions is a terrible loss and humiliation. To 
have them dependent upon us for amusements 
and enjoyments and indulgences may give us a 
certain ephemeral hold upon them, but they 
should be to us as an infallible test of the 
purity of our intentions and the spotlessness of 
our endeavors. What would they feel towards 
us if they realized that we were screwing and 
pinching and turning and twisting to seem to 
spend twenty thousand a year when we have 
but ten? What would they say in their hearts 
if they knew that we were toiling day and 
night to appear intimate with this or that mil- 
lionaire simply because of his millions and the 
power it gives him to be lavish in his enter- 
tainments? 

“ Behold, we count them happy who endure,” 
said one who knew the joy of self-conquest, and 
children brought up in homes where they are 
sharers in self-denial because it is right not to 
have all they want get ten times more pleasure 
out of life than if they were shut out of their 
father’s struggles and left to wonder at the 
strange incongruity between their indulgence 
and the importunate calls for payment at the 
door. 

Family life ought to be one of open confidence 
between parents and children on points affect- 
ing the family income and the general good, 
and to let the youngsters stumble on the fact 
that they have no right to what they enjoy is 
not only to wound their own self-respect, but to 
lower father and mother to a place from whence 
they must needs pity them. 

The definition of all the vital points of noble 
character is puzzled out by boys and girls 
through the living exemplification found in the 
conduct and the speech of the elders of the 
family. If small deceptions mark the mother’s 


daily life, they become to them the standard of 


’ 


the laying bare of our neighbor's shortcomings 
and sins is the theme for piquant conversation 
at the dinner table or around the evening fire, 
respect dies in their hearts for some one, it may 
be tor the wounded neighbor, it may be for 
ourselves. 

The dress and bearing of mature women 
greatly affect their sons and daughters ; she has 
lost what the world’s wealth cannot buy back, 
whose son has found an artificial color on her 
cheek, or regretted that his mother’s dress was 
more costly and fashionable than decorous. The 
daughter who has detected in her mother’s 
manner the craving for compliment and ad- 
miration from any other man than her father 
has been robbed of more than a principality, 
and can never be as tender or trustful of her sex 
as before. 

Childless men and women are to be honored 
in unusual degree, who, for one another and 
themselves, hold to the highest standards of life 
and character. The limpid, steadfast gaze of a 
child’s pure eyes is as a defence against the 
lower temptations of our natures ; the confiding 
caress of a proud son is as an armor against the 
folly to which thoughtless vanity so often tempts 
a careless pretty woman. 

Beside the coffin of a mother who had lived 
out more than ninety noble years, her children 
stood and looked at her unwithered, calm face, 
and “called her blessed.” “She never thought 
an evil thought, nor spoke an untruth in her 
whole life,” said one, with trembling lips, as he 
bent over her. Looking at the still dignity of 
her fine presence, commanding even in death’s 
rigidity, her descendants took account of them- 
selves, questioning if they were living up to her 
standard. It must be a terrible experience to 
see the last of father and mother and lung to 
blot out their influence! To have the light of a 
home go out with clouds of regret and sad re- 
membrance, hindering love, is one of the most 
tragic of human vicissitudes.-—N. Y. Evening Post. 


IpoLatry 1n Worsuip.—Idolatry is the wor- 
shipping of God without his Spirit; to invent 
things from the carnal mind, or to imitate things 
which others, who had the spirit, did in the spirit, 
by the command of the spirit, for thee to imitate 
and practise these without the spirit is idolatry. 

An invented church, an invented ministry, 
an invented worship; an imitated church, an 
imitated ministry, an imitated worship, without 
the life, without the spirit, all these are the work 
of men’s hands, and are idols, and all that is per- 
turmed herein is idolatry (Rev. ix: 20). 

This is a religion without life, a worship with- 
out life a fabric for idolatry; and the whole 
course of worship and service in it, is idolatry. 
For the living God, the Lord God of endless 
life and power, is alone worshipped by. his spirit, 
and in the truth of that life which he begets in 
the heart; and all other worship, though ever 
so seemingly spiritual, is idolatrous. For 
the worship of God, under the gospel, is in the 
spirit and in the truth, and required of them 
who are in the spirit and in the truth and not 
of others (John iv: 23). 

For them alone the Lord seeketh to worship ; 
and the Lord will admit of none to his worship, 
but such as He seeks. And if any else will 
thrust themselves into his worship, it is not ac- 
cepted; nor do they worship the true God, but 
they “ worship they know not what ;” and their 
whole state here is a state and course of idolatry. 

Isaac PENINGTON. 
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Soap and the Chinese. 

To those who know the Chinese only as they 
are in the United States, where most of them 
appear to be engaged in the laundering of 
clothes, it may seem a matter of course that 
China would be a great consumer of soap. This, 
however, is far from being the case. The masses 
of the people in this great Empire are wholly 
ignorant of its use. They do not know it even 
‘as an article of commerce,” as Mark Twain 
said of the inhabitants of a certain European 
city. But at the treaty ports it is being con- 
sumed in annually increasing quantities, and its 
use is gradually extending into the interior. 
There is probably no other country in the world 
where there is such a fine opening for the intro- 
duction of American soaps. The need, at any 
rate, is undeniable, and the only obstacle to the 
importation of larger quantities is the price that 
must be paid. 

The people of China are extremely poor. 
Their wages are paid in copper cash, one of 
which equals one-twentieth of acent. One hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty of these cash, that 
is, from five to seven and a half cents, form the 
average daily wage of the ordinary working- 
man. It is evident that such an article as soap, 
which from the Chinese point of view is an ar- 
ticle of luxury rather than of necessity, however 
much desired, can be purchased only when far- 
nished at a very low price. 7 

It must not be imagined from what has been 
said that these people are altogether without a 
substitute for soap. For toilet purposes, they 
use a preparation of the saponaceous legumes of 
a tree known as the Gleditschia sinensis. The 
pods, with the beans in them, are placed in 
layers in a wooden frame and subjected to heavy 
pressure. The whole mass is then cut up into 
fine shavings by a plane shoved over the ex- 
posed ends. These shavings, which have the 
appearance of fine-cut tobacco, are gathered in 
double handfuls and beaten with a heavy ham- 
mer on a smooth stone until reduced to a putty- 
like mass. A little native perfumery is some- 
times mixed with it to make it more attractive. 

In washing clothes, the poorest people simply 
place them on a rock beside a pool and alter- 
nately beat and rinse them. Others use crude 
patron, an impure carbonate of soda, which is 
obtained by lixiviation from the saline lakes of 
Mongolia and elsewhere. The Chinese are not 
unclean from choice. In every city are multi- 
tudes of bath houses which are well patronized. 
The water in the large tanks is kept hot by a 
furnace underneath and the bean soap, if it may 
be so called, mentioned above, is furnished to 
the bathers. These facts lead one to believe 
that the introduction of foreign soap would 
meet with great favor. 

There is scarcely any import from the West 
that is more highly prized by those who have 
used it. The native substitutes are recognized 
as very unsatisfactory, and there is no prejudice 
to be overcome in the sale of soap, as is the case 
in the introduction of many other goods. The 
well-to.do Chinese in the vicinity of the ports 
will buy toilet soaps for the bath, but most of 
the people content themselves with a poor grade 
of washing soap, which they use for all purposes. 
The Japanese are supplying a very cheap varie- 
ty for the toilet, but it is of such an inferior 
quality as to command but a limited sale. The 
most popular kinds come from Great Britain, 
and are made especially for this market. . . . 
This soap is put down in Shanghai at prices 
which suit the purchasing power of the Chinese 
[about two cents per pound wholesale. }—Con- 
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gular Report. FE. T. Williams, Vice Consul Gen- No man could. Why, my own sister couldn’t 


eral at Shanghai. 
The Law of Kindness. 


The Sacred Scripture says, the law of kind- 
pess is in a woman's tongue. And we have 
always believed it. How this law operated 
upon the heart of a man, who had fallen among 
“tramps” is told by Eleanor Kirk: 

One morning, not long ago, a “ tramp” rang 
the basement bell of one of our fine residences, 
and requested something to eat. 

“T couldn’t send him into the woodyard,” 
the maid told her mistress, “ because he has just 
broken or sprained his wrist, so | told him to 
wait—but don’t, for pity’s sake, let him in!” 
the girl hurried to say. “He's just an awful 
specimen.” 

“Well, what can I do for you,” said the 
strong, sweet-faced woman to the stranger at 
her gate. 

This was evidently an unaccustomed greeting. 
Our tramp probablv had never before heard 
anything like it. He had been told to“ move 
on,” and there was “nothing to-day;” but to 
be asked to state what could be done for him 
was so unusual as to cause him to lift his eyes 
to the friendly face, and to keep them so fixed 
during most of the interview. 

My friend did not wait for a response. 

“I think the best thing I can do for you is to 
look at your wrist,” shesaid. “I see you have 
hurt it. Come inte the kitchen.” 

Here warm water and soap were given the 
stranger, who bathed his face and hands with 
evident enjoyment. Then the hurt wrist was 
bandaged, and next came a good breakfast. 
He was not asked a single question of how he 
come to, be in so wretched a condition. He was 
simply Ininistered to in the sweetest and most 
unselfish manner. As he rose to go, he walked 
towards the window and looked out, Fora 
moment or two he stood silent and motionless. 
Then, covering his face with his hands, he burst 
into a spasm of sobs and tears. Even at this 
critical point, the wise woman did not speak. 
She beckoned to the muid to be still, and allow- 
ed the sudden emotion full time to vent itself. 
Then she said simply :— 

“ Those tears will do you good,” and added, 
“Some tears are very sacred. They come 
straight from our manhood and womanhood, 
and clear away many perplexities. And now 
tell me can I do anything more for you?” 

“O, for God’s sake!” the man exclaimed, 
“let me do something for you. Can’t I bring 
you up some coal, or sweep your walk, or go of 
some errands? Never mind my wrist. I could 
do anything for you.” 

All that morning this real man, nicknamed 
a tramp, worked for his kind friend. And bet- 
ter than that, he has worked for her ever since, 
and for other families in the neighborhood, 
earning a good many dollars each week. He 
is now “ clothed,” and coming beautifully into 
his “ right mind.” 

There was no preaching done in this case. 
He was not talked to or talked at. He was 
Just recognized as a brother, a child of God, 
and a joint heir with Jesus Christ. This wo- 
man could find no fault, because she saw far be- 
low the rough, dirty exterior into the holy of 
holies, the place where God resides in each and 
every one of us. 

“Do you think I could ever go away from 
that lady’s door, and do again what I had been 
in the habit of doing?” the suddenly illumin- 
ated one asked of another friend. “ Not much. 
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have done more for me; and to think that she 
never once said, ‘ Why didn’t you?’ and‘ Why 
don’t you?’”—Zion’s Watchman. 





In a meeting for Discipline, my mind was 
oppressed under a sense of some present not 
sufficiently esteeming the sufferings of Christ, 
without the gates of Jerusalem, nor having fel- 
lowship with Him in them; and of a dark 
libertine spirit, that would trample upon those 
precious testimonies of the cross, delivered to 
George Fox and others, against hat honor, the 
heathenish appellation of days and months, the 
unchristian language of you to a single person, 
and the calling cf men, master, contrary to the 
express prohibition of our blessed Lord, (Mat. 
xxiii: 10), “ Be ye not called of men, master, 
for One is your Master, even Christ.’ Some well 
disposed Friends, may, perhaps, have strength- 
ened these libertines by laying too great a stress 
on externals; “for in Christ Jesus, neither cir- 
cumcision availeth nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature;” and if those called Quakers 
walked according to this rule, they would neither 
wear gay clothing, nor give flattering titles to 
men. Much expense and exactness in dress, 
sumptuous houses and costly furniture, comport 
not with the seamless garment of a crucified 
Saviour; who was himself the most perfect puat- 
tern of plainness, and “ had not whereon to lay 


his head.”—S. Scott's Diary. 





THe Upwarp Way.—The upward way can- 
not be easy—it must be climbing to the end; 
but, as you climb, there comes more love of 
man, more love of God, a blessing of stronger, 
abler, kinder, happier life, and ever growing 
over all a quiet, restful sense of something 
brighter, happier still beyond ; some crown of 
better life than aught we know of here, which 
the Lord hath, in the unfolding of the eternal 
years, for them that love Him.—Dr. Brooke 
Herford. 





Notes from Others. 


“The Church is not an ecclesiastical boarding 
house, but a spiritual home.” 





The American Bible Society circulates the Scrip- 
tures in 96 tongues, besides our own speech. 





“This is probably the largest single importation 
of conscience in the world’s history, and well may 
we rejoice that Canada is the recipient of it.” So 
says the Montreal Presbyterian Record of the ar- 
rival of the Dukhobors. 





A Methodist pastor in Salem, Mass., had circu- 
lars distributed broadcast in town, inquiring why 
men did not attend church. Fully ninety per cent. 
declared that the church was a blessing to the com- 
munity, although not attending it themselves. 





The preacher without a definite message, no 
matter how well furnished otherwise, is necessarily 
impotent. It is by slow and piecemeal deepening 
of the great divine thoughts that the spring of life 
rises and abides in our churches. No teaching tha’ 
is purely ethical or intellectual, or the result of the 
exercise of the human reason, will do other than 
lay waste the supernatural church which is redeem- 
ed by the blood of the Lamb. 

“ Further, this message is always a secret given 
by the Holy Ghost, and blessed by the Holy Ghost. 
No book, no earthly teacher can ever impart that 
hidden wisdom without which a ministry must be 
a thing of naught. A minister must in his inmost 
soul live through the struggle and the victory. — 
R. Nicoll in Record of Christian Work. 





The greatest religious gainer in the United States, 
by our Governmental policy in regard to the Span- 


ish West Indies and the Philippines, is the Roman 
Catholic Church. She has secured more than the 
Church of Spain has lost. She has been guaran- 
teed the fullest right to, and protection of, the 
splendid Romish properties in the Philippines. 
She has political influence back of her of the 
strongest character, which she does not, and will 
not, besitate to use to her own aggrandizement. 
Other Churches, it is true, have an open field for 
work, but Rome has the inside track in the race 
for religious domination in these distant isles. She 
will munipulate her favorable position and use her 
vast wealth there for all they are worth. Protes- 
tantism mu-t redouble her efforts if she would se- 
cure a firm and abiding foothold in the places 
which Spain has been firced to relinquish. She 
will be much handicapped. at first, but she has in 
her favor a purer Gospel, freer institutions, greater 
Christianizing power and a more hopeful and 
stimulating life.— Presbyterian. 





The Roman Catholic bishop of Maitland, Aus- 
tralia, has forbidden the use of flowers at funerals 
in his diocese. The prohibition took effect at the 
beginning of this year. This may be regarded as 
“heroic treatment,” but it seemed necessary to 
check the craze in this direction among his people. 
In our country, the mania for funeral decorations 
has run to a costly, and even ridiculous, extent 
among Protestants as well as Romanists, and affects 
the poor as well as the rich. It is now almost it- 
possible to discriminate between the wreath of sih- 
cere affection and the wreath of custom and self- 
seeking. It may be a nice question, how far those 
who have a true love for their dead, and the power 
to gratify it, may or should express it by floral 
tributes, but if the custom of decorating the coffin 
and grave, now so general, could be restricted and 
regulated in some proper and legitimate way, the 
resultant gain to the community would be decided 
and marked.— Presbyterian. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Hannah H. Stratton, of Winona, Ohio, has been 
liberated by her Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
to attend Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; and Ell- 
wood Conrad is said to have obtained a similar 
minute at the same time and place, including some 
other service. 

Jacob Maule and his wife of Colerain, Ohio, are 
visiting their friends. and meetings in their course, 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Usirep Srates —The President has signed the bills 
appropriating $20,000,000 to carry out the peace treaty 
with Spain and for the investigation of leprosy in the 
United *tates, also the Army Reorganization bill, and 
the Senate bill making Dewey a full Admiral. 

Under the reorganization of the army plan, the en- 
listed strength of the regular army will be limited to 
less then 29000 men. although until Seventh M: nth 
Ist. 1901, the President c»n increase it to 65,000 men. 
The President is also authorized to enlist 35,000 volun- 
teers for two years and f ur months. 

The entire appropriations made by the Fifty-fifth 
Congress which expired on the 4th inst. by limitation, 
aggregate $1,566,890,016.28. Of this sum, $482,562,- 
083.47 is directly chargea! le to our late war with Spain 
or incident thereto. Deducting ‘his charge from the 
whole amount of the appropriations, the remainder, 
*1,084,327,632.81, represents the ordinary or normal 
appropriations made by the Fifty- fifth Congress. 

A Public Ledger editorial says: “The appropria- 
tions of the Fifty-fourth Congress were $1,043,211,499. 
The difference roughly represents the cost of the war 
and its incidental !iabilities assumed in behalf of another 

veople, and much of it represents reckless expenditure. 

History affords no such an example of altruistic spirit 
displayed by a natin. To what extent the country 
will be requited for the vast outlay by the possession 
of the Philippines and Porto Rico and by our increased 
commerce with Cuba is wholly problematical. It is 
too early to marshal the items that will alternately 
appear on both sides of the account.” 

Baron Herschel], one of the British members of the 
Joint High Commis-ion to adjust the points of difier- 
ence between the United States and Canada, died sud- 
denly in Washington on the morning of the !st inst. 
A United States ship of war has been tendered to con- 
vey the remains to England. It is now expected that 
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the English ship Tulbot will sail with the remains on 
the 7th instant. 

The Senate has ratified the extradition treaty with 
Mexico, with a retro-active clause to cover cases that 
otherwise might not have been punishable becaise of 
the lapse of the old treaty. 

In 1790 there were only seventy-five post offices in 
the United States. In 1800 there were nine hundred 
and three pvst offices the rate of letter postage as ful- 
lows: “ Under forty miles, eight cents; over forty and 
under ninety, ten cents; over ninety and under one 
hundred and fifty, twelve and a half cents; over one 
hundred and fifty and under three hundred, seventeen 
cents; over three hundred and under five hundred, 
twenty cents, and over five hundred miles, twenty-five 
cents.” In his message, Twelfth Month dth, 1898, 
President McKinley refers to the fact that our postal 
service “now involves an expenditure of $100,000,000 
a year, numbers 73,000 post offices and enrolls 200,000 
employes.” 

Commander Taussig, of the cruiser Bennington, took 
formal possession of the Island of Guam, in the name 
of the United States, on Second Month Ist. 

Reports fr»m General Otis show that many deaths 







































































at Manila during the last week. 


desire to promote cordial relations with this country. 


000,000. 


says: 


lions to farmers, fruit growers and miners. 


vailed since the January rains. 
to occur, will prove disastrous to these crops.” 


for the poor and the cleaning of the streets. 


Month 12th. 


signs of the crew were seen. 
said to have numbered thirty. 


on Seventh-day night in Illinois and Missouri. 


trains were delayed. 


last week. 
liam Penn, and contained about 5000 acres. 
sold in 1726 to Henry Pastorius. 


the hou-e at frequent intervals. 


112a 1123; new 3’s, 107 a 1074. 


Ib. for middling uplands. 
» 


$3.30 a $3.50. 


from variola have «ccurred among the American troops 


At the instance of the German Government the 
President has consented to take under protection of 
the United States army and navy commanders, at Ma- 
nila and other Philippine points, the lives and proper- 
ty of German subjects resident there. The explanation 
given is the wish of the German Government to release 
such German war ve-sels as are now stationed in the 
Philippines for service on the Chinese coast, where 
they are believed to be needed, but the movement is 
looked upon as a signal manifestation of Germany's 






It is estimated at the War Department that the total 
collections from all sources in Cuba for the present 
calendar year will reach between $12,000,000 and $15,- 


A despatch from San Francisco, dated the Ist inst., 


“ Light showers have fallen in Northern California 
during the past twenty-four hours, and the indications 
are favorable for more rain, which will be worth mil- 
Grain is 
still in fair condition, although little or no rain has 
fallen since the middle of January. Reports show that 
almond and cherry trees are in blossom in many places 
fully a month in advance of the usual time, owing to 
the warm weather, which has almost continually pre- 
Orchard owners are 
fearful that the spring frosts, which are almost certain 


The recent storm cost Atlantic City $4000 for food 


The steamer Mor via, formerly of the Hamburg- 
American Line, from Hamburg for Boston, was wreck- 
ed on the northeast bar of Sable Island, about Second 
Two Gloucester fishing seno: ners sailed 
round the wreck, which was broken in two, but no 
The Moravia’s crew is 


One of the heaviest snow storms of the season raged 
All 


Workmen completed the demolition of the old Mul- 
len House, at 5424 Germantown avenue, Germantown, 
Tne property originally belonged to Wil- 
It was 
General Washing- 
ton, during the Revolutionary War, it is said, visited 


Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 566, which is 73 less than the previous week and 
86 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 291 were males and 275 females: 81 
died of pneumonia ; 68 of consumption; 49 of typhoid 
fever ; 46 of heart disease ; 25 of oid age ; 22 of nephri- 
tis ; 21 of inflammation of the brain; 20 of cancer; 19 
of convulsions ; 17 of apoplexy; 17 of bronchitis ; 16 
of diphtheria ; 14 of marasmus ; 13 of Bright's disease; 
10 of influenza; 9 of inanition, and 9 from casualties. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 994 a 100; 4’s, reg., 111} a 
111}#; coupon, 1125 a 1153; new 4’s, 128} a 129; 5's, 


CoTTon was quiet but steady on a basis of 6,5;c. per 
FLour.—W inter super., $2.25 a $2.50 ; Pennsylvania 
roller, clear, $3.10 a $3.30 ; Western winter, clear, $3.15 


a $3.35; spring, clear, $2.95 a $3.20; city mills, clear, 


Rye Fiour.—Sales of 150 barrels at $3.30 per bar- 
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rel for choice Pennsylvania. BucKWHEAT FLovuR.— 
$2.20 a $2.25 per 100 pounds for choice goods on the | 
spot. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 76} a 763c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, old, 394 a 393c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 363c. 

Beer CatrLe.— Extra, 5} a 53c.; good, 4§ a 5ic.; 
medium, 4} a 43c.; common, 4} a 42c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.— Extra, 43 a 5c.; good, 4} a 44c.; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 2} a 3c. ; lambs, 5 a 5fe. 

Hocs.—Be-t Western. 5} a 6c.; other kinds, 5} a 5c. 

Foreicn.—The British steamer Gurton arrived at 
Dartmouth, England, Second Month 28th, with the 
second officer and six of the crew of the British bark 
Galatea, rescued from the sinking vessel Second Month 
18th. The rescned men say the Golareu’s captain, 
Lewis, left the wreck in the on'y boat, with a portion 
of the crew, though there was room for all, and took 
with him all the provisions. It is believed the cap- 
tain’s party were lost. 

Voyue says: “Cigarette smoking among women in 
England is, it appears, no longer confined to the fash- 
ionable set, the middle and p: orer c!ass of maids and 
matrons having taken up the practice to such an ex- 
tent as to attract the atiention of the chronicler of 
daily doings. As yet no word of protest, addressed to 
women smokers. has been heard from the various bodies 
of reformers who bracket tobacco and alcohol as twin 
evils, although there is manifested considerable un- 
easiness in regard to the marked increase of cigarette 
smoking which has taken place among the children in 
London. This change is said to be very noticeable in 
the poorer quurters, where it is a usual sight to see 
very tiny boys puffing away at cigarettes. Not infre- 
quently the resources of the smoker are inadequate for 
the payment of a whole cigarette, and three or four 
little school boys, or errand b:ys, may be «observed 
puffing at a cigarette by turns. ‘The least strait-laced 
of people are quick to agree that drinking and smoking 
are not fit pastimes for children, and the English may 
be depended upon. sooner or later, to take official cog- 
nizance of these dissipations of the babie<, as Norway, 
among other countries, has done. There the law for- 
bids the sale of tobacco in any form to a youth under 
16 years of age without a signed order from adults—a 
law to which no reasonable person can object.” 

On the 5th instant the naval powder magazine of 
La Goubran, between La Seyne and Toulon, in South- 
ern France, exploded early in the morning. The 
country was swept almost bare within a radius of two 
miles, and many persons were killed and injured. Forty 
corpses had been recovered at last accounts. It has 
been suggested the explosion originated “in chemical 
decom, osition of smokeless powder.” 

The Spanish Senate. by a vote of 120 to 118, rejected 
the amendments to the bill ceding the Philippine 
Islands to the United States. Afier this close vote had 
been announced Sagasta tendered his resignation to 
the Queen. 

Sagasta has placed in the hands of the Queen Regent 
the resignation of the Spanish Ministry, which has 
been accepted by the Queen Regent. She has named 
Silvela as Premier. 

Silvela on his first appearance in the Spanish Senate 
as Premier to read the decree of dissolution, on the 
6th, was greeted with uproar, but managed to read the 
decree. ‘There were similar scenes in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Krom Eighth Month 12th, 1898, to First Month 
13th, 1899, there were in Bombay 11,807 cases of the 
plague, with 9750 deaths. 

Nearly 3000 men have been thrown out of work in 
the Province of Santiago by the stoppage of public im- 
provements upon orders from Havana. The Cuban 
civil officials are paralyzed by the order and the Gov- 
ernor says the men must become bandits. 

Mexico has 7500 mules of railroad, having added 
440 during 1898. 

A dispatch dated Third Month 2nd, from Vancouver, 
B. C., says: “ A letter from Lac la Hoche, a camp in 
the Cariboo gold country, says that a flood, caused by 
the volcanic action in Lookout Mountain which melted 
the snow, has caused much damage. The miners are 
fleeing to high ground as the water continues to rise. 
The mountain was covered by snow 10 feet deep in 
places, when steam issued from its side, and the snow 
was sent in streams of water into the valley, causing 
all the creeks to overflow. The letter adds: ‘The 
rumbling from Lookout Mountain increases hourly in 
volume. Volcanic action, which undoubtedly has 
already commenced, is momentarily expected to be- 
come visible to the terror-stricken inhabitants of the 
valley. Thousands of dollars’ worth of property and 
a number of lives are said to be in danger.’ ” 


Seven exploring expeditions operated in Labrador 
last year, and reports from all have been received b 
the Geographical and other societies of Lond.n. The 
concensus of opinion, as derived from these reports, ig 
that the country is by no means such a sterile region 
as has been supposed. Geologically, the formation of 
the country is very like that of the Klondike region, 
and there are scientists who believe that there will be 
rich discoveries of g.Jd and other metals there. Vast 
forests of spruce pines exist, and there are other valu- 
able timber trees of good size and commercial value. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from George W. Reeves, Iowa, $3, and 
from Hannah Arnett, Phila., $2. 


NOTICES. 

Any intelligent young woman Friend, desirous of 
becoming a pupil nurse in a private Sanitarium (Elec- 
tropathic), is invited to address Dr. W. Lincony 
Bates, 141 Benetit Street, Providence, R. I. 



























































Westrown BoarpinG Scnoout.—The Spring Term 
will commence on Second-day, Third Mo. 13th, 1899, 
Application for admission of pupils should be made to 

WILLIAM F. WicKERSHAM, Principal, 
Westtown, Chester Co., Pa, 










Recorp Room oF FRIEND’ LIBRARY, 142 N. Six- 
teenth St., Philadelphia —Officers of Meetings, when 
giving perm‘ts to parties desiring to consult minutes 
of their Meetings. are requested at the same time to 
advise them that the department of Records is open 
for that purpose only on Fourth-days, from 3 to 6 P, 
M. At other times information is obtained by corres- 
pondence. J. H. Ditiincuam, Custodian, 



















































WantTep.—A full series of the Annual Reports of 
the “Tract Association of Friends” is desired by the 
Public Library of the City of Boston. Friends having 
copies t» spare will kindly oblige by forwarding to 
Friends’ Book store, 304 Arch Street, reports for the 
following years: 

All from 1817 to 1850. Also the years 1851-2, 1852- 
3, 1858 to 1873, 1874, 1877 to 1880, 1881 to 1884, 1886 
and 1887. Henry B. ABBorr. 























Westrown BoarpinG ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WituiAmM F. WickKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 









Westrown Boarpine ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


























Diep, at his home, of pneumonia, in Pasadena, on 
the thirteenth of First Month, 1899, ALLEN T. Les, in 
the eighty-third year of his age; a member of Pasa- 
dena Monthly and Particular Meetings of Friends. 
His kindness and hospitality had won tor him many 
friends, by whom he will be greatly missed. From the 
severity of the disease he could not converse much, but 
gave good advice to his children and grandchildren, 
His friends have the consoling belief that his end was 
peace, that as a “shock of corn cometh in, in his sea 
son,” he hath been gathered into the Heavenly garner. 

——,, of pneumonia at his residence in Whittier, Ia, 
on the twenty-second of First Month, 1899, WiLIAM 
SHAW, in the seventy-fifth year of his age ; an esteemed 
member of Springville Mouthly and Particular Meet- 
ing of Friends. All through life he was zealous to 
uphold and maintain the doctrines and testimonies of 
Friends in their ancient purity. Although his suffer- 
ings at times were very great, he was enabled to bear 
them with Christian patience, being frequently hea 
in supplication for strength. He manifested always 4 
tender and loving spirit toward those around him. 
Desiring the presence of his family, he was at times 
favored to hand forth sweet counsel in Gospel author 
ity. Although our loss is great, we believe he is one 
of that number who having come out of great tribula- 
tion, his robes are washed and made white in the blood 
of the Lamb. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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